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ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumder of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—E ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does wof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the mai and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely ko make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. : 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
IIL. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 


ET us once more survey the facts brought 

to view in our last article. ‘The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is the historical center of 
them. ‘That is the most notable event in the 
records of the world, both by its intrinsic im- 
portance, and by the genius of Josephus, its 
appointed historian. The New Testament, 
from beginning to end, is strewed with indica- 
tions that the Primitive Church was expecting 
that event and with it the Second Advent of 
Christ. The first three Evangelists report, as 
from the mouth of Christ, a long and elaborate 
prediction of that event, representing it to be 
the immediate precursor of his Coming. But 
these two events, which were thus mingled in 
the alleged predictions of Christ and in the 
expectations of the Primitive Church, are not 
so mingled in the received history of the world. 
The destruction of Jerusalem stands out sub- 
limely conspicuous in the imperishable annals 
of Josephus; but the Second Coming of 
Christ failed entirely of public recognition, 
and the primitive expectation of it ceased 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘This is 
certainly a wonderful group of facts. God 
help us to understand them, and make them 
tell their secret. 


And, first, what are we to think of those 
predictions? Did Christ really utter them 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem? The Evangelists say so; but their re- 
port was not written at that time, and probably 
not till many years after. There is no certain 
evidence as to the time when the gospels were 
written, but the fact that Paul and the other 
apostles did not quote or refer to them, indi- 
cates that they were not written till the later 
years of the apostolic age. Tradition says 
that they were written after A. D. 60. Still, if 
they were written any time before A. D. 70, 
their pictures of the destruction of Jerusalem 
were predictions, involving miraculous _presci- 
ence, either in themselves or in Christ, from 
whom the Evangelists professed to have re- 
ceived them. Indeed, if they falsely attributed 
their own predictions to Christ, this would only 
make their prescience the more wonderful ; for 
we can more easily believe that Christ predict- 
ed the destruction of Jerusalem at the distance 
of forty years, than that men guilty of forgery 
predicted it at the distance of ten years. 

But were not the gospels written affer the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the predictions 
fitted to the events which the writers had seen? 
This question makes it necessary to bring to 
the front the Second-Advent part of their pre- 
dictions. They not only professed to predict 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which everybody 
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knows did happen, but also the Second Com- 
ing of Christ as the immediate sequel, which 
everybody says did not happen. If they 
were cunning enough to wait for the event in 
the one case, why did they not in the other? 
What inducement could they possibly have to 
attach a notoriously uncurrent bill to their 
skillful forgery? ‘Their prediction of the Sec- 
ond Advent was current paper in the apostolic 
age, and never has been since. It could not 
have run over even into the short transition 
period which we have allowed after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, for by their explicit 
words its terminus was “ évrmediately after” that 
event. It is certain, therefore, whether they 
were true men or forgers, that they wrote for 
the apostolic age, and of course 7m it, i. e., be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. . Then it 
follows, as we saw before, that they either had 
miraculous prescience themselves, or they truly 
reported the prescience of Christ ; and as it is 
easier to believe in the prescience of Christ 
than in a forgery which nevertheless had in it 
real prescience, we conclude that the Evan- 
gelists, writing some ten years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, honestly reported the 
traditions then current of Christ’s predictions. 
This conclusion agrees entirely with the state 
of opinion about the Second Coming and the 
end of Judaism which we know existed in the 
Primitive Church. ‘The one-generation theory, 
so manifest in the writings of Paul and the 
other apostles, had no conceivable basis, ex- 
cept either the tradition of Christ’s predic- 
tions or an equivalent inspiration in the apos- 
tles themselves. 

We are trying to assume nothing in our pres- 
ent “diggings,” but to view all the facts we 
find as scientific phenomena, beyond the ken 
of reliable history, and to be interpreted by 
studying their relations among themselves, and 
reading them in the true geological spirit. As 
we are not assuming the inspiration of the 
New Testament, so, and much more, it is our 
duty not to assume the truth of the traditional 
theory of the Second Coming, which represents 
it as future and indefinitely suspended. This 
theory, as we have seen, does not belong to 
either the primary or secondary strata of Chris- 
tianity, where, if anywhere, truth and inspira- 
tion are to be looked for ; but began to appear 
in the tertiary period, where, as everybody 
knows, puerility and imposture were predomi- 
nant. We have noted the wide distinction be- 
tween the tertiary strata and the previous for- 
mations, and have found the one-generation 
theory of the apostolic age to be a valuable 
clue leading to evidence of the genuineness 
and even the inspiration of the New Testament. 
Let us now go back and study that primary 
theory more minutely, in its relations to the 
claims of inspiration and the spiritual experi- 
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ences which were in vogue in the Primitive 
Church. 

The prediction of the Second Coming in 
the 24th of Matthew and in the kindred passa- 
ges of the other gospels is indissolubly con- 
nected, and, we may say, identified with the 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The general limit of time is the same in both. 
The decisive announcement—“ This generation 
shall not pass till all be fulfilled,”’—covers 
both. It is impossible to separate the two, 
and say that one Was a true prophecy and the 
other was a mistake. If there was inspiration 
in one, it must have been in both. If there 
was mistake or duplicity in one, the other has 
no titlé to credit as a prophecy, but must have 
been either an antedated imposture or a lucky 
guess. We claim to have demonstrated in our 
previous argument that the prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem was written before 
the event, and consequently must be credited 
as a product of miraculous prescience. But if 
we were obliged to admit that its twin predic- 
tion of the Second Coming was not fulfilled 
“immediately after” the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, we should have to surrender our demon- 
stration, and with it all confidence in the in- 
spiration of any part of the Bible. In short, 
the general position which we are obliged to as- 
sume is that the one-generation theory of the 
Second Coming is not a loose, non-essential 
attachment to the primitive Christian faith, as 
Bush and Barnes represented, but a vital part 
which cannot be dissected away without de- 
stroying the entire credit of that church and 
of the New Testament. The strength of this 
position will be seen as we proceed. 


Christ’s predictions of the Second Coming 
are not the only teachings on that subject 
which claim to be inspired. Paul also pro- 
fessed to speak “as an oracle of God,” not 
merely in general, but on this particular topic. 
In his correspondence with the Thessalonians 
he undertook to console them in respect to the 
death of friends, on this wise : 


I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others which have no hope. For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. For “hts we say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God; and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another with these words.— 
1 Thess. 4: 13—18. 


The words which immediately follow the 
expression in italics are certainly the words 
which Paul intended to be received as coming 
from the Lord, and with which the Thessalo- 
nians were to comfort one another ; and those 
words certainly convey the idea that the Sec- 
ond Coming would find him and his corre- 
spondents (or at least some of them) alive. If 
the Thessalonians had comforted one another 
with those words, and afterwards had discov- 
ered that there was to be no Second Coming 
or resurrection for eighteen hundred years, 
would they not have had reason to call Paul 
an impostor? Was not the near approach of 





their deliverance and reiinion with their friends 
an essential part of the consoling message? 
Again Paul said to the Corinthians : 


Behold, I show you a mystery; We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall bechanged. * * * 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, torasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord. 1 Cor. 15: 51, 52 and 58. 


The introductory expression, “ Behold J show 
you a mystery, evidently means that what he 
was about to say was a revelation, and is thus 
equivalent to the claim of special inspiration 
in the previous address to the Thessalonians. 
And here, again, is the plain implication that 
the Second Coming, with its transmutation 
from mortality to immortality, would find the 
apostle and his correspondents alive. 


And it is to be noted that Paul professed to 
be a cautious observer of the variations in his 
own inspiration. To these same Corinthians 
he had said in a previous chapter that certain 
advice which he gave about matrimonial inter- 
course was “ by permission and not command- 
ment ;” and afterwards that what he ordained 
in regard to divorce was absolutely command- 
ed by the Lord, (see 1 Cor. 7: 6—10, also 
25 verse), so that he was evidently in the habit 
of “searching and inquiring diligently what 
the spirit that was in him signified ” in its vari- 
ous motions, and knew or thought he knew, 
when he spoke by specific inspiration, and 
when he only gave his best judgment. It 
seems therefore very presumptuous for us to 
say that he mixed his own imperfect conjec- 
tures with the above authoritative messages 
abouc the Second Coming, unless we conclude 
that he had no inspiration at all. 


THE LAST WARNING. 





BY H. J. SEYMOUR. 
HE first chapters of Revelation afford 
convincing proof that Christ came the 

second time shortly after they were written. 
They were the last solemn notes of warning de- 
signed to prepare the seven churches of Asia 
for that event. We cannot for a moment sup- 
pose that John made a. mistake in delivering 
his message, or that it had an under-current of 
meaning different from what appears on the 
surface. The high authority which this mes- 
sage claims is indicated in the first three 
verses of the first chapter, which we quote : 

The Revelation of Fesus Christ which God gave 
unto him, to show unto his servants things which 
must shortly come to pass; and he sent and signi- 
fied by his angel unto his servant John: who bare 
record of the word of God, and of the testimony 
of Fesus Christ, and of all things that he saw. 
Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein: for the time is at hand. 

Fom the beginning of the fourth verse to 
the end of the sixth of the same chapter are to 
be found John’s salutations to the seven 
churches ; and in the seventh verse we find the 
following grand announcement which he ap- 
pears to have intended as a kind of general 
introduction to his discourse : 


Behold he cometh with clouds ; and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him: 
and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of 
him. Evenso. Amen. 





From the ninth verse through to the end of 
the first chapter a description is given of a 
personal interview with Jesus Christ, in which 
John was charged to “write the things which 
thou hast seen, and the things which are, and 
the things which shall be hereafter.” 

In the second and third chapters we find the 
messages that John had received for the seven 
churches of Asia ; and they are precisely what 
might be expected on the hypothesis that the 
momentous event of Christ’s second appear- 
ance was at hand. The weak are strengthened 
and encouraged ; the sleepy and careless are 
aroused and warned ; the most earnest exhor- 
tations to watch are given to all ; and special 
rewards are held out to the faithful who are 
ready at his coming. There is a_ general 
parallelism between these messages and the say- 
ings and predictions of Christ when he was on 
earth ; but there are two passages in Revela- 
tion that correspond so closely to one in Luke 
that we quote them all, that the reader may 
see how clearly the great event is referred to 
in both places. 

To the church in Ephesus the promise is : 


To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God. 


To the church in Sardis the exhortation is: 


Be watchful, and strengthen the things which 
remain, that are ready to die: for I have not found 
thy works perfect before God. Remember there- 
fore, how thou hast received and heard, and hold 
fast and repent. If, therefore, thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee. 


The passage in Luke is as follows: 


Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning; and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their lord, when he will return from the 
wedding ; that, when he cometh and knocketh, 
they may open unto him immediately. Blessed 
are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily I say unto you, that he 
shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them. And 
if he shall come in the second watch, or come in 
the third watch, and find them so, blessed are 
those servants. And this know, that if the good 
man of the house had known what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and not have 
suffered his house to be broken through. Be ye 
therefore ready also: for the Son of man cometh 
at an hour when ye think not. Ch. 12, v. 35—40. 


In following out the parallelism between the 
sayings of Christ at the time that he walked 
the earth and those that came through John 
the Revelator, we can arrive at no other con- 
clusion (unless we discredit his plainest words) 
than that Christ came the second time within 
the lifetime of the generation contemporary 
with him. If it be assumed (as a large share 
of Christendom does assume) that he did not 
come at that time, and that his promised coming 
is yet future, we would respectfully inquire, 
Why were the first three chapters of Revela- 
tion written? The messages that they contain 
were addressed to churches which have long 
since disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The cities referred to are scarcely known, and 
the warnings given them, and the hopes held 
out to them, are of no conceivable use to 
them. The hearts of many of the early fol- 
lowers of Christ and the apostles were wrought 
up to a white heat of earnest expectation by 
the reiterated promises given concerning the 
Second Advent, by those who were to their 
minds the impersonation of faithfulness and 
truth. If these promises failed, would they 
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not have been fully justified in discarding 
Christianity as a baseless delusion? Who 
could censure them if in their terrible disap- 
pointment they should exclaim in the words of 


Macbeth : 


“*Be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope?”’ 








HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 





Il, 
MORE ABOUT THE NEW HAVEN EPOCH. 


HE series of Commuunity publications 

commenced with three little handbills, 
six or eight inches square. Their titles were, 
“He that committeth sin is of the devil,” 
“The New Covenant,” and “The Second 
Coming of Christ ;” and they were simply lists 
of references to the Bible testimony on these 
subjects, with the briefest statement of the 
points established by these references, namely, 
that the Son of Man came the second time 
immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that sinners are not Christians, and vice versa, 
and that the New Covenant in the blood of 
Christ secures salvation from sin. We were 
to show in this chapter through what studies 
and spiritual experiences J. H. N., who pub- 
lished these handbills, came to the understand- 
ing of these truths. 


The order in which they were issued is the 
inversion of the order in which their testimony 
was received into his faith. His doctrine of 
the Second Coming of Christ was ‘the starting- 
point of all his theology. It was that on 
which he based his whole argument for Per- 
fectionism, and was fully established in his 
mind six months betore he became a Perfec- 
tionist. He had instructions at Andover 
which had an important bearing on his subse- 
quent course of heresy. Prof. Stuart taught 
his scholars that the 24th chapter of Matthew 
is to be referred, not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to a future judgment, but altogether to 
events connected with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The deduction is inevitable from this 
theory that there was a coming of the Son of 
Man at that time. Another idea which pre- 
pared him for the same conclusion was ob- 
tained at Andover in studies which he pursued 
as leader of a Bible-class of young men in 
one of the churches of the village. The book 
of Acts was their field of inquiry, and in the 
course of their lessons he was led to meditate 
much on the distinction between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, and he had a 
glimmering of the truth that the destruction of 
Jerusalem was the boundary line between 
Judaism and the Kingdom of Heaven. 


It was at New Haven in the last term of his 
first year that he broke into the full discovery 
of this truth. Then was disclosed to him that 
open secret, clear as the daylight of heaven on 
the whole surface of the New Testament, and 
yet hidden deeply by layers of tradition which 
began to cover it as early as the first generation 
after the apostles. His account of this dis- 
closure is as follows: 

My first advance into positive “heresy” (i. e., 
doctrine not accredited by the churches) was made 


early in the summer of 1833. In the course of my 
biblical investigations, it happened that my atten- 





tion was arrested by Christ’s suggestion -concern- 
ing John—“ If I will that he tarry ¢/7 J come what 
is that to thee?” John 21: 22. This seemed to 
be an intimation that John would live till the 
Second Coming; and the disciples appeared to 
have so construed it. How such an intimation 
could be reconciled with the received theory that 
the Second Coming is rs future was to me a very 
mysterious matter. had long been growing 
strong in the belief that the Bible is not a book of 
inexplicable riddles, but that all its hidden treas- 
ures are accessible to those who make the Spirit of 
truth their guide. I resolved therefore to examine 
this mystery fearlessly and faithfully. Accordingly 
I made it my business for several days, to ascer- 
tain the purport of all that is said in the Bible con- 
cerning the Second Coming. Following my old 
method of study, I read the New Testament 
through TEN times with my eye on the question 
suggested by John 21: 22, and with my heart 
struggling in prayer for full access to the truth. 
I soon perceived that every allusion to the Second 
Coming in which there was any clue to its “me, 
exactly coincided with the natural inference from 
Christ’s words, viz., that John’s lifetime would 
extend to that event. This view was altogether 
new and surprising to me; but accumulating proof 
was stronger than the fright of novelty, and at the 
end of the examination my mind was clear. I no 
longer conjectured or believed, in the inferior sense 
of that word; but I Azew that the time appointed 
for the Second Advent was within one generation 
from the time of Christ’s personal ministry. 

He did not at once perceive all the bearings 
of this discovery, but he says, “ I _/é/t and wrote 
to my friends that I had entered upon a course 
of departure from popular belief which would 
probably end in ecclesiastical outlawry.” “I 
remember,” he says in a late talk, “very well 
how I felt. I was like a man going out into 
the dark, did not know where I was, and could 
not see where I was going. I knew that I was 
going away from the churches and probably 
from all friends, but the Lord was leading me.” 
One immediate effect upon his mind was to 
diminish his confidence in the theological 
authorities of the whole Christian Church 
since the apostolic age. They had been con- 
victed of gross and fundamental error. On 
the other hand, he had more reverence for the 
simple truths of Scripture, and his faith in 
prayer was greatly increased. 


Ultimately this discovery prepared him for 
the adoption and defense of the doctrine of 
Perfectionism. As he studied its bearings all 
Scriptural hindrances to the attainment of 
holiness were removed. He saw now clearly 
what he saw faintly at Andover, that the de- 
velopment of Christianity was progressive ; that 
the ministry of Christ, instead of being the 
noon-day, was only the dawn of the Christian 
dispensation ; that the apostolic age was a 
transition period, and the New Covenant was 
not fully developed till the “last hour” of that 
age, when John could say, “The darkness is 
past, the true light now shineth.” He saw 
that the measure of grace enjoyed under the 
Jewish dispensation was no standard for 
Christians, and the experience of the Primi- 
tive Church even was not to be quoted before 
the progressive development of the New Cove- 
nant. John’s epistles, written later than all 
others and just before the Second Advent, give 
the key-note of mature Christianity: “Who- 
soever is born of God doth not commit sin ;” 
“He that committeth sin is of the devil ;” 
“He that doeth righteousness is righteous 
even as he [Christ] is righteous.” 


It may be mentioned here that one formi- 
dable objection to the doctrine of Perfec- 





tionism had been previously removed from }#fs 
mind by Prof. Stuart, who taught that the 
seventh chapter of Romans, where Paul says, 
“T am carnal, sold under sin,” etc., is #0? a 
description of Christian experience. Also the 
natural or metaphysical difficulty had been fe- 
moved by the favorite doctrine of Dr. Taylor 
and the New School, that what nian ought to 
do he can do, Once, when Mr. Noyes had oc- 
casion to répel an insinuatio’i coming from the 
New Haven professors, that Perfectionism was 
an eruption of low-born fanaticism, he made 
a statement as follows: “ All that is intellectual 
in the faith I hold originated in three respecta- 
ble heresies of the New School :”’ 1st, Stuart’s 
exegesis of the 7th of Romans; 2d, his exe- 
gesis of the 24th of Matthew ; 3d, Dr. Taylor’s 
favorite doctrine that man’s ability is commen- 
surate with his obligations.” 


While his intellect was thus prepared, there 
were powerful influences operating upon his 
heart and susceptibilities, tending to give the 
truth experimental effect. He had early at- 
tached himself to a little band of revivalists 
in New Haven called the “ Free Church,” and 
was much engaged with them through all the 
summer in labors for a revival in the city. At 
last, in the fall a revival commenced ; their eve- 
ning meetings, of which he had partial charge, 
were crowded, and every evening was crowned 
with conversions. But in preaching to sinners 
he convicted himself. In searching the Scrip- 
tures for truths adapted to pierce the hearts of 
the impenitent, he found himself pierced and 
writhing on the points of the same truths. 
It was, he says, the reiction upon himself of 
his labor to convert others in that revival that 
converted him to Perfectionism. “I remem- 
ber,” says he, “ one discourse which I preached 
in different places four times within a few 
weeks, and every time with an increasing 
weight of self-application. The text was Prov. 
28: 13: “He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper ; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall find mercy.” The train of thought 
was this: The antithesis of covering sin is 
confessing and forsaking sin. Mere confes- 
sion is not enough. If men do not forsake 
their sins they cover them, though they may 
confess them never so much. In fact, confes- 
sion of sin in the common way, i. e., without 
forsaking it, is the most ingenious and satisfac- 
tory way of covering it, and must be specially 
hateful to God.” This thought was like a 
barbed arrow in his heart, and every time he 
handled it, it entered deeper. “It brought me 
into an agony of conviction,” he says, “from 
which I knew there was no escape except by 
abandonment once for all of the whole body 
of sin.” The progress of this experience he 
thus describes : 

At last the pressure of conviction became so 
great that I lost all relish for the revival labors in 
which I was engaged; not because I cared less 
for souls, but because I felt that it was folly to try 
to save others, while I myself was not saved. At 
one of the meetings I stated, with all sincerity, m 
views of my case, and remarked that the “sinners ” 
to whom I had preached, if they could know my 
situation, might fairly say to me—“ Physician, heal 
thyself ;” “first cast the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” From that time 


I withdrew from public effort, as far as I could 
consistently with my positive engagements, and 
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gave myself up to prayer, searching the Scriptures, 
and inquiry after salvation from sin. My appetite 
forsook me, and for a week before I found peace I 
took but very little food. * * * The 
law—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God WITH ALL 
THY HEART”—was ever before my mind as the 
only standard of righteousness—the very begin- 
ning of all virtue. In the blaze of that law, all my 
works and experiences and hopes faded into vanity. 
Without that law I had been alive, but now the 
commandment had come, sin had revived, and I 
was dying. The depths of my heart disclosed 
themselves. * * * I loathed my life, and desired 
rather to die and go to judgment at once, even if I 
were to be damned, than go on in sin, treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath. The question 
with me was not, How shall I get relief from this 
distress ? or how shall I be saved at last from hell ? 
but, How shall I now fulfill the righteousness of 
the law? The solution of this question, though 
now it seems very simple, was then a matter of 
great difficulty. The ideas of faith which were 
circulating in the religious community in that day 
were very few and meager. My attention had 
never been directed to the subject as one of funda- 
mental interest in relation to salvation from sin. 
I had been trained in the new measure doctrine 
about “submitting the will to God,” making be- 
nevolence the, “governing purpose,” etc., and it 
was long before I died to those doctrines and 
awoke to a clear conception of the nature and 
power of faith as a medium of righteousness. 

We need not relate his intervening experi- 
ence ; sufficient to say God gave him faith in 
Jesus Christ as risen from the dead and in him 
an almighty Savior ; he confessed it before men, 
and his soul was filled with joy unspeakable 


and full of glory. 


The date of this conversion, so germinal in 
the history of Community literature, was 
Feb. 20, 1834. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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Bible Communists are sometimes charged with 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness by those who 
are in favor of the largest liberty of opinion, and 
who have little or no respect for the Bible ;—and 
so long as that book remains our standard, it 
will be difficult, perhaps impossible, to convince 
this sort of persons that the above charge is not 
well founded. Indeed we are free to acknowledge, 
that if to have a firm and unwavering faith in God 
as a living, personal being who superintends all 
affairs—if to accept of the Bible as the book which 
contains the seeds of all truth, and as worthy of 
our constant study—if to follow with a single eye 
the precepts of Christ—if to adopt the example of 
Paul, and make a hobby of the gospel of the cross 
of Christ—if to bring all new isms to the test of 
the Bible and reason: if all this be bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness, then are we bigoted and nar- 
row-minded. 


On the other hand, a still larger class of persons 
find fault with us for being too liberal and free- 
thinking; and rather than undertake to convince 
them to the contrary, we will confess that if to have 
more reverence for the truth than for any sect or 
institution—if to refuse to do homage to any creed, 
party or sect, for the reason that it is popular, or 
that the world has long acknowledzed its claims— 
if to expect that the Lord will continue to work 
miraculously in the earth, and fill it with new truths 
and institutions—if to anticipate the time as ap- 
proaching when brotherly love shall take the place 
of selfishness, and so make an end of every kind 
of oppression : if all this be radical and liberal, then 
Bible Communists are (and we trust will ever re- 
main) radicals and liberals. 





OUR CAUSE---HOW OUTSIDE FRIENDS MAY 
PROMOTE ITS INTERESTS. 





HE article “ Our Policy,” in the last CIRCULAR, 
ended thus : 

“Ina future number we may mention some of 
the ways in which outside friends may promote the 
interests of the cause of Bible Communism.” 

In fulfillment of this partial promise, we present 
the following thoughts, sincerely hoping that they 
will encourage the true friends for whom they are 
intended. 

First, those who have the interests of our cause 
at heart, and who wish to do what they can to favor 
it, should seek to thoroughly understand and be- 
lieve its fundamental principles. Do not, kind 
friends, cheat yourselves or others with the idea, 
that the cause is identical with the socialistic prin- 
ciples and arrangements of the Community, and 
that you need to commend them and fight for them, 
in order to promote its interests. We are, of 
course, pleased to have them appreciated ; but no 
one can make a greater mistake than to suppose 
that in that way he can do the best service, or can 
truly come into full sympathy and codperation with 
the Community. The first thing for all persons to 
do who desire full fellowship with us is to direct 
their attention to our fundamental doctrines, that 
Jesus Christ is a present Savior from sin to those 
who fully accept him; that his Second Coming 
took place as predicted eighteen hundred years 
ago; that the devil is the author of all evil as God 
is the author of all good, etc. These doctrines 
constitute, in an important sense, our cause. 


Then, secondly, in our view the interests of the 
cause may be promoted far more by true living 
than by preaching or by any proselyting operations. 
No words can compare in influence with good ex- 
amples of daily life. The legitimate effect of the 
gospel, as taught by the Community school, is to 
make men first of all righteous, then lovers of im- 
provement, industrious, enterprising, thrifty. Its 
genuine representatives, wherever placed, will 
necessarily become centers of good influences, 
and be recognized as such, and that, too, without 
“blowing their own trumpets,” or talking very 
loudly about their connection with the Community. 
Instead of wasting time in disputations about 
Community principles and practices, they will em- 
ploy their leisure in criticising faults in themselves 
and in endeavoring to live pure lives. And in thus 
doing they will honor the cause. 


Some well-meaning friends apparently think that 
one of the best ways to manifest zeal for Bible 
Communism is to proclaim, in season and out of 
season, their faith in our social principles ; and we 
are convinced that much harm is thereby uninten- 
tionally done the cause, as those principles are 
often brought into undue prominence, or presented 
independently of their true connections ; and, fur- 
ther, in our opinion there is no surer way of injur- 
ing the cause than for persons claiming fellowship 
with us to indulge in greater social freedom than 
is allowed by the ordinary regulations of society. 
In fact, the spirit that prevails here would induce 
far greater chastity in respect to social expression 
of all sorts than commonly prevails. 

As already stated, the legitimate effect of de- 
votion to our cause is to make persons enterprising 
and thrifty, enabling them to pay their debts and 
improve their financial circumstances—to give 
them the true spirit of economy and the power of 
self-denial—to make them temperate and prudent in 
all things: and we are assured that many of our 
friends might honor the cause by allowing its spirit 
to produce these effects upon their character. In 
this connection we are reminded of the fact that a 
majority of our subscribers are of the non-paying 
class. Now we are entirely sincere in offering the 
CIRCULAR “without money and without price” to 





all who choose to réceive it so: yet, at thé samié 
time, we sincerely believe that a moiety of thé 
earnestness and faith that belongs td every followet 
o ““hrist would enable a large proportion of thém 
to pay more than its nominal price ; and, further, 
that many would be blessed in so doing. The 
CIRCULAR endeavors to represent the cause ; it is 
at least its acknowledged medium; and as such 
should enlist the hearty coéperation of all who 
profess devotion to Bible Communism. They 
should offer- to it the “first-fruits” of their labor 
of heart, mind and hand. We know that some 
who appreciate the CIRCULAR are unable pay for it ; 
and it is a great pleasure for us to send it to such 
persons free; but others write to us that they feel 
unable to pay for the paper, who yet spend yearly 
many times its price in gratifying artificial tastes, 
that the spirit of the paper would lead them to 
deny and ignore. We have not forgotten our old 
purpose to publish a daily paper that shall worthily 
represent the cause, and for this reason we desire 
thousands of outside friends who will consider 
this object as their own. The Community has 
been rewarded for every sacrifice made to sustain 
the paper; and we are confident that outside 
friends will also be rewarded for whatever they 
may cheerfully do for the same object. 


In a word, we would say to our outside friends, 
first seek to understand and believe the principles 
of Bible Communism; secondly, let them modify 
your character and interior life; thirdly, let them 
stimulate you to good works. 





A French journal, published in Louisiana, had 
not long since the following sentence, which reads 
curiously enough at the present moment: “When 
Paris, its head, thinks, the world moves and un- 
consciously obeys.” 





“.—I should have no objection to joining a Com- 
munity if I could find the right kind. 

D.—How would you like to live at the Oneida 
Community ? 

S—Not at all: I wish to have at least one 
woman under my complete control, and I couldn’t 
do it there. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—We have finished “ Ten Years in Wall Street,” 
and are now reading “‘ Men and Mysteries of Wall 
Street,” by James K. Medbery. 


—M., the commander-in-chief of the farming 
department, reports the recent sale of twenty-eight 
hundred hop-poles. 


‘—Oneida and Wallingford each rejoice in a 
“Special Artist.” Every amusing blunder, ludi- 
crous mistake, and comical situation, that occurs 
amopg us, is transferred by these knights of the 
pencil to their sketch-books. An exchange of 
these between the two families has afforded us 
many a laugh this winter. 5 


—The eight-day clock hanging in Mr. Noyes’s 
room at Oneida boasts of being the oldest clock 
in the house. It was the family clock of J. H. N.’s 
father, and ticked away its youth in the corner of 
the old dining-room at Putney full fifty years ago. 
It was a handsome clock in its day, prettily gilt, 
and its picture of two little rosy-cheeked girls with 
clasping arms was the special delight of the younger 
members of the family. With them it came to 


Oneida, and has been on constant duty since. But 
the best of it remains to be told: it is still, after 
fifty years of incessant ticking night and day, the 
best time-keeper in the house. Mr. Abbott, our 
clock regulator, has over fifty other clocks in the 
house to keep in order, and he sets them all by 
his venerable time-piece. Punctually at quarter 
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to eight A. M. he goes and consults its faithful 
face, and then regulates the other public clocks 
by it. 

—A great deal of our outdoor and indoor labor 
has, during a course of years, gradually devolved 
upon hired help, while our own people have in 
sevetal departnients served only as superintend- 
ents. This has been brought about, not because 
we have felt above manual labor, but because all 
our own help has been absorbed in nioré remunera- 
tive employments pertaining to manufacturing. We 
have not allowed ourselves to get lily-fingered, and 
have always stood ready, and always intend to stand 
ready, to do with cheerful zeal anything that our 
circumstances seem to call for. As an illustration 
of this: Our family have found themselves so 
much at leisure this winter, owing to the change of 
the spooling-room from O. C. to W. P., and for 
other reasons, that we have recently undertaken 
to do our own laundry work, a task that for several 
years has devolved upon hired help with only two 
or three Communists for superintendents. The 
change has proved to be a most satisfactory one. 
Though only the same number of our women have 
been put into the department, to make good the 
help dismissed (and be it remembered that our 
women do not work so many hours a day as 
hired help), the week’s work has been shortened 
two days. This is partly owing to a charming 
feature of the new arrangement that ought not to 
pass unnoticed. Two or three times a week a 
“grand bee,” consisting of both sexes of all ages, 
assists an hour in the afternoon at the ironing- 
room. The men and boys fold sheets and table- 
cloths, or mangle towels and pillow-cases, while the 
women and girls sprinkle and fold, or starch and 
iron: all are in a unitary fever of cheerful industry ; 
and the work accomplished at each bee is sur- 
prising. 

—Many of the elements that conspire during 
the summer and early fall to make our place a 
varied scene of stir and excitement, are now want- 
ing. The visitors that during the months of flower 
and fruit come to our place by scores and fifties, 
by hundreds and thousands, now scarcely average 
more than half a dozen a day, and never come in 
such numbers as to cause the least ripple to ruffle 
the placid surface of our home life. As to our 
businesses, several that are imperative in summer 
in their demands on our time and help are now 
almost, if not entirely, suspended, while others 
pursue the “even tenor of their way” with but a 
modicum of the help required at other seasons. 
Then our young folks are all deeply engaged at 
this season of the year in the various studies of 
the curriculum at the Seminary. Indeed, the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of our winter home-life is one 
of studious quiet—an atmosphere that affects old 
as well as young, for there is hardly a person 
among us under seventy but that is pursuing some 
course of education. Our evening reading is 
another pleasant feature of our winter’s routine 
that we have to forego in summer. Then we usu- 
ally have in winter a course of very popular weekly 
entertainments and concerts. But the most be- 
witching phase of our winter life, one that we all 
look forward to with eager anticipation, and remem- 
ber with pleasure, is the Children’s Hour. This 
last has been too often mentioned in our columns to 
need further description here, but we imagine few 
of our subscribers realize what a wealth of enjoy- 
ment we possess in our “ quiver full” of healthy, 
happy children, or the pleasure that the whole 
family takes in caring for their every want, while 
we earnestly try to bring them up in the “nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 


—Have those of our readers who are mothers 
ever wondered how Community mothers man- 
age to take care of their infants while they attend 





the evening meeting? Perhaps at least they will 
be interested to hear how it is done. You know 
we have meeting every evening from eight till nine, 
and we who have our little babies to look after of 
course do not like to stay out of the family gather- 
ing, night after night; so we take them with us. 
“What, take them to meeting?” you ask, aston- 
ished. Well, both yes and no, we answer ; in fact, 
this is how we manage it. By eight o’clock it is 
high time that #zon enfant is undressed and asleep, 
and he is so accustomed to this from early in- 
fancy, that this hour generally finds him “in slum- 
bers deep.” Then, if he be a tiny specimen of 
humanity of three or fottr months or so, we 
tuck him in a_ willow-basket, nicely furnished 
with pillows and blankets; but if he be a big, 
lusty fellow of eight or nine months, the basket 
is not used, and he is placed, warmly wrapped up, 
on a little mattress ; then papa, or grandpa, or uncle 
George, or cousin Joseph, or some one with strong 
arms and a gentle touch, carries the sleeping inno- 
cent to one of the many ante-rooms or bed-rooms 
near the Hall, and there leaves him. The mother 
or nurse then goes to meeting, taking care to sit 
near that door of the Hall which opens toward the 
room, and if the babe lifts up his voice, she is sure 
to hear him. After meeting he is taken back 
to his room, and put to bed for the night. The 
little “rosy posies” of a few weeks are taken 
into the meeting in their nurse’s arms, so that at 
the least stir they can be hushed. When, at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen months, the babe passes 
into the care of the children’s department, he is 
left during the meeting hour in his own bed, and 
in the care of those whose turn it is to look after the 
children at that hour ; (by the way, nearly every per- 
son in the Community cheerfully performs this duty 
three or four times a year). 

—Mrs. F. M. Leonard talked to the little ones 
during the Children’s Hour the other evening as 
follows : 

“Perhaps it may interest you, children, if I 
relate to you some of my experience when I 
was young, in regard to economy and earning my 
own living. My parents were so poor that their 
children had to work hard at quite an early age in 
order to buy themselves clothes, shoes, etc. When 
I was nine years old I pared and dried apples to 
sell, and so obtained money to get me a new dress. 
The next year I did the same, besides picking up 
chestnuts to sell, and so bought aprons and handker- 
chiefs. When twelve years old I braided hats to get 
clothes. My father never bought me anything 
but one pair of shoes after I was twelve years of 
age. I used to think myself quite well clothed at 
that time; but now I should not if I had no more 
clothes than I had then. At fifteen I went to Bos- 
ton, one hundred miles away from home, to work. 


_ When about to start I went to my grandfather’s and 


borrowed money enough to pay my fare, and after- 
ward got trusted for a trunk and a new dress. I 
received only one dollar a week for my work after 
I got to Boston, so that it took me three months 
to pay what I had run in debt for. You children 
can see that your circumstances are very different 
from what mine were when a child, and that you 
have great reason for thankfulness. 

“T remember circumstances about trusting God 
when a child, that may interest you. Once, after 
along sickness, I found my clothes were wear- 
ing out, and I could see no way to get any more. 
My mother said to mé one day, ‘ Fanny, your clothes 
are wearing out, and I don’t see how we are going 
to get youany.’ I told her not to borrow any trouble, 
for I knew God would provide ; as he had helped 
me so far. Within a day or two father went to grand- 
father’s, and when he came home he _ handed a 
bundle to mother, saying, ‘Here is something for 
Fanny from her grandmother.’ On opening it I 
found the very articles I was in need of. How do 





you suppose grandmother came to send them? 
The Lord put it into her heart. I had told no}ne 
that I needed anything. After opening the bundle 
I said to mother, ‘There, don’t you see that the 
Lord provided for me?’ and the tears came into 
her eyes. Then at another time mother said I 
needed a new dress. I told her as before that the 
Lord would provide. My sister told me soon 
after that several women in the neighborhood were 
braiding to buy me a dress; and, sure enough, 
they not only bought me a dress, but made it for 
me. I recognized all these things as from the 
Lord—that he provided for all my little wants.” 


LUBBOCK AMONG THE 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 


The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Con- 
dition of Man. Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., 
F. R. S. 12mo., 365 pp. ,D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. , 


This book is not, as its title would seem to im- 
ply, a philosophical or scientific treatise on the 
origin of civilization, or on man’s primitive con- 
dition. It is simply a collection of facts and state- 
ments, not the result of original investigation and 
observation by the author, but made up from the 
writings of several hundred travelers, observers 
and book-makers, illustrative of the mental, social 
and religious condition of ancient and modern sava- 
ges. The arrangement of the subject matter is 
rather crude, there are many unnecessary repeti- 
tions, and, on the whole, the effect upon the reader 
is vague and unsatisfactory. Still it is worth read- 
ing as an emetic by those who are troubled with 
sentimental admiration for the rudeness and sim- 
plicities of savage life, or are oppressed by the 
results of civilization and Christian progress. It 
may be particularly commended to the attention 
of those who have doubts as to the existence of 
any radically evil principle, or who think the idea 
of a personal Satan is an invention of the super- 
stitious mind. The book will not tend to make 
them more comfortable in their unbelief. A more 
powerful argument for the existence of a degrad- ° 
ing, malignant, brutalizing, devilish power, whose 
direct operation is to destroy or pervert everything 
in man which raises him above the brutes, than is 
furnished by the mass of facts collected in this 
volume, we do not remember to have seen or im- 
agined. 

The object of the book is stated on the conclud- 
ing page to be the furnishing of facts and argu- 
ments for the following conclusions ; namely,— 

“That existing savages are not the descendants 
of civilized ancestors. 

“That the primitive condition of man was one 
of utter barbarism. 

“That from this condition several races have 
independently raised themselves.” 

These conclusions, the author thinks, “follow 
from strictly scientific considerations.” Of those 
considerations, however, he makes no definite, 
satisfactory statement. 

Whether this theory of the origin of civilization 
will find an ultimate basis of truth sufficient to 
stand on, or not, it is evident that at present it is 
not proved. On the other hand, along certain 
lines of the human race, as far back as history 
goes, and as far beyond as we can glean indica- 
tions of the prehistoric time, we find man in a condi- 
tion of development and intelligence immensely 
removed from the savage state. Take Eygpt as 
an illustration. More than two thousand years 
before the Christian era she had passed the most 
wonderful and brilliant era in her history ; and as 
far as we can catch a glimpse beyond there are 
no indications of a savage state. The historic 
and prehistoric indications of the Chaldean Plains 
are similar. They were the seat of a civilization 
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far removed from savagery in the same far-off age. 
And before old Babylon and before Eygpt, ap- 
parently, Arabia, the ancient Ethiopia, was the 
seat of a Cushite civilization. How far does this 
line run back? 

It cannot perhaps now be proved, but it may 
yet be shown that savagery and barbarism are a 
lapse and degradation from a higher condition of life, 
rather than the basis from which our civilization 
has grown. Civilization does not appear to be al- 
together the result of human effort and activity, 
but rather descends upon man through contact 
with a higher order of life. The highest civiliza- 
tion that history recognizes is found along that line 
of the race which has been in contact with the 
Bible and with the Spirit that recorded and pre- 
served the Bible. Two thousand or more years 
before Christ, the Australian blacks may have 
been as savage and brutal as now, the Central 
African may have been as devoted a fetich wor- 
shiper as now, but at that day a man was living in 
the valley of the Euphrates, who in certain essen- 
tial qualities of civilization has no superior to- 
day. Moreover, if there is any value in the He- 
brew historic records, the same was true of other 
men thousands of years before Abraham’s time. 
For aught that science or prehistoric discovery has 
yet shown to the contrary, the same may have 
been true along a continuous line of human life 
up to the first man. Even if the Darwinian theory 
should prove to be ove of the factors in the final 
solution of the origin of human life, that would not 
render this primeval line of civilization improbable 
or impossible. 

As an illustration of Lubbock’s general theory we 
will quote his statement ot the order of religious 
development. 

“The first great stages in religious thought, 
may, I think, be regarded as— 

“ Atheism, understanding by this term not a 
denial of the existence of a Deity, but an absence 
of any definite ideas on this subject. 

“Fetichism,; the stage in which man supposes 
he can force the Deity to comply with his desires. 

“ Nature-worship or Totemism ; in which natural 
objects, trees, stones, lakes, animals, etc., are wor- 
shiped. 

“Shamanism ; in which the deities are far more 
powerful than man, and of a different nature. 
Their place of abode is also far away, and accessi- 
ble only to Shamans. 

“ Idolatry, or Anthropomorphism, in which the 
Gods take still more completely the nature of men, 
being, however, more powerful. They are still 
amenable to persuasion ; they are a part of nature, 


and not creators. They are represented by images 
or idols. 


“Tn the next stage the Deity is regarded as the 
author, not merely a part, of nature. He becomes 
for the first time a really supernatural being. 

“ The last stage to which I will refer is that in 
which morality is associated with religion.” 


All men, he finds, are in one or another of these 
stages at the present day. Those who have 
reached the highest stage, he thinks, are there by 
virtue of along process of development that be- 
gan back in a primeval atheism which was once 
universal. He argues that this condition of athe- 
ism, or the absence of the idea of God, which he now 
finds prevailing among the lowest savages, was the 
primitive condition, on the assumption that it “is 
difficult to believe that a people which had once 
possessed a religion would ever entirely lose it.” 


It seems to us, however, that this assumption is 
the one false factor in the calculation, which de- 
stroys the value of the whole theory. St. Paul, 
taking into view the same vast field of human his- 
tory which Lubbock surveys, arrives at a totally 
different conclusion. In his great indictment of 
barbarism in the first chapter of Romans, he says: 


“The wrath of God is revealed against all 
ungodliness, and unrighteousness of men; be- 
cause that which may he known of God is mani- 
fest in them; for God hath showed it unto them. 
For the invisible things of him from the creation 





of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead; so that they are without excuse: 
because that, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened. * * * And even as they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 
gave them over to a reprobate mind.” 


Here are described the first steps of a process, 
which, if persisted in for ages and generations, would 
go very far to reduce men to that state of atheism 
in which Lubbock finds some of the savages. And 
herein is the condemnation of all barbarism and sav- 
agery: it is not a natural state, but one superin- 
duced by long ages of bondage to a diabolical spirit. 
The mass of facts here collected by Sir John Lub- 
bock, when truly considered, form a most instruc- 
tive and confirmatory commentary on, and illustra- 
tion of, Paul’s theory. 

We do not overlook the fact that what are now 
the foremost Aryan nations were once in the depths 
of barbarism, out of which they have slowly risen. 
Neither, gn the other hand, can we overlook the 
other fact, that along the pathway of the past 
there is this gleaming line of light and civilization, 
sometimes faint and almost obscured, but still 
reaching back as far as we can see toward the be- 
ginning of mankind. It is this ever-shining vital 
line which has preserved the world of mankind 
from sinking wholly into the uttermost desolation 
of savagery; and which has rescued and drawn 
it upward into the warmth and sunshine of civili- 
zation and progress. The conception of human 
origin given in the Hebrew records agrees with 
this view. Man there comes upon the stage in- 
vested with a dignity, beauty and brightness en- 
tirely foreign to the atheistical savage Adam of 
Lubbock. He is the companion, friend and scholar 
of God. We doubt whether science will ever 
be able to change that original picture into the like- 
ness of a Digger Indian. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





The dredging expedition of Prof. W. Thomp- 
son and Dr. Carpenter in the Lightning in 1868, 
and the later one in the Porcupine, have not only 
given rise to similar researches in the depths of 
different ocean regions, with like results, but have 
started a discussion in the geological world which 
will be far-reaching in its effects. The main 
point established by the dredgings is that a 
process is going on in the abysses of the At- 
lantic, which is causing the formation of chalk 
almost identical with that of the Cretaceous period. 
Chalk is produced from the shells of a number of 
species of minute animalcules, chiefly Globerina. 
These were found living at the bottom of the At- 
lantic, and the mud brought up by the dredges was 
freshly-deposited chalk. Prof. Thompson in his 
report said, somewhat carelessly, “We are still 
living in the Cretaceous epoch.” Sir Chas. Lyell 
thereupon disputed him, showing that although the 
chalk in the Atlantic bottom is as truly chalk as 
that of the Dover cliffs belonging to the ancient 
Cretaceous epoch, the contained fossils of higher 
animils show a complete change of life and conse- 
quently a progress beyond the main characteristics 
of the Cretaceous period. Prof. Thompson re- 
plied, qualifying his statement but insisting that 
the bottom of the Atlantic has been depositing 
chalk uninterruptedly since the Cretaceous epoch, 
and probably from a time long anterior. In fact, 
although the continents show a vast range of 
change in animal and vegetable life through the 
geological ages, the bottom of the Atlantic and 
probably of the other permanent ocean basins, has 
seen a continuous deposit of chalk since the dawn 
of life on the planet, or jn his own words, “the 





“ 


abysses of the ocean are inhabited by a special 
deep-sea fauna, possibly as persistent in its general 
features as are the abysses themselves.” The de- 
posits of chalk in England, then, took place at a 
time of extreme depression of that edge of the 
Atlantic basin ; a depression extending the area of 
the ever-forming g/oberina mud over the western 
edge of Europe, while parts of the present abyss 
may yet present to the geologist of a distant age 
chalk deposits belonging to the age of man. 





Some account has been given in the CIRCULAR 
of the experiments which led Dr. Bastian to con- 
clude that living organisms are generated from 
non-organized matter. Dr. Frankland, who pro- 
vided the solutions in sealed tubes in which Dr. 
Bastian claims to have made his discoveries, after 
they had been subjected to a temperature of 150° 
to 160° C., has been making independent experi- 
ments, which have led him to conclusions the re- 
verse of Dr. Bastian’s. Four tubes were filled 
with a solution of carbonate of ammonia and 
phosphate of soda in distilled water, and then sub- 
jected for four hours to a temperature of 155° to 
160° C. They were then plunged into baths of 
sulphuric or carbolic acid, to prevent germs from 
being carried into them through any invisible 
cracks, and then subjected for five months to a 
continuous temperature of from 65° to 70° C., in 
daylight and sunlight. The liquid in all the tubes 
became more or less turbid, and in some cases a 
small quantity of light, flocculent precipitate sub- 
sided to the bottom. Finally, the contents of two 
of the tubes were microscopically examined ; many 
small particles were discovered of different forms, 
produced, Dr. Frankland thinks, by the corrosive 
effect of the solution at high temperature upon the 
glass ; but there was not the slightest evidence of 
life in any of the particles. 


ABOUT NUTS. 





BY CHARLES ELLIS. 


HALL we call the Cocoa the royal nut? In 
size and in usefulness it may well aspire to 
that dignity. The tree, too, seems royal, sending 
up its single branchless stem to the hight of sixty 
or seventy feet, crowned at the summit with im- 
mense feather-like leaves, from twelve to fifteen 
feet long. The flowers cluster around the top of 
the trunk, inclosed in a sheath; the nuts hang 
from the same point in bunches of ten or twelve. 
The Cocoa is of the natural order of palms, and 
like most other members of the order thrives best 
in the tropics. It appears to choose islands and 
marine sand banks. It is often extensively cul- 
tivated on tracts of sandy soil, as on the coasts of 
Brazil and Ceylon. The Cocoa tree begins to 
bear nuts in its sixth or seventh year, after which 
it blossoms perhaps once in six weeks during 
the rainy season, and produces annually about one 
hundred nuts. It is said that cocoa-nut gatherers 
sometimes blow a shrill whistle, which so excites 
the combativeness of the monkeys that they scam- 
per up the trees and throw down the big nuts, 
hoping to hit the heads of the whistlers. The latter 
easily dodge the falling nuts, and proceed to “bag” 
them for food or market. 

The Madeira or English Walnut is a native of 
Persia. It was brought to Europe about three 
hundred years ago, and thence to the middle por- 
tion of the Eastern States of this country, where 
it flourishes tolerably well. The tree grows large 
and handsome. The timber is valuable. It bears 
abundantly in most parts of England, requiring lit- 
tle attention. The nut hasa good flavor when well 
matured; yet the same kind grown in Spain is 
quite superior, brighter, and of richer flavor. It 
partakes of the fine flavor of the shag-bark hick- 
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ory of the west, (white walnut of the east), with 
other fine, delicate properties of its own. 

The Chestnut commonly grown in England is 
similar in size and flavor to that grown in the 
United States, and is sweeter and better than the 
large, coarse variety of Spain. 


The Filbert, three or four times as large as the 
common hazel-nut, and superior in flavor, is a va- 
riety of the European hazel, greatly improved by 
several centuries of high culture and close prun- 
ing. But few varities are cultivated. The Friz- 
zled Filbert has a handsome, deep-cut husk, and 
good flavor. The Northampton is prolific, has a 
thick shell, and a husk, and ripens early. The 
Cob nut is a very prolific kind. The Cosford, large 
and oblong, with remarkably thin shell, is of 
excellent flavor. The Red, named from the red 
skin which envelops its large, delicious kernel, is 
highly prized by the epicure. The varieties of 
hazel-nut already named are those most esteemed 
in western Europe and in this country. Those 
who have only seen our common shrub, which 
never exceeds six or seven feet, will be surprised 
to learn that around Constantinople the hazel at- 
tains a hight of sixty feet. The wild hazel of 
Britain grows to the hight of twenty-five or 
thirty feet, and is very common in by-places and 
woods. The nut is not much larger than those 
produced here, and very similar in flavor. The 
light soils of Kent, Eng., are very favorable to the 
hazel, so that thirty hundred weight per acre of 
fine filberts are sometimes grown for the London 
market. The filbert grows vigorously here also, 
but the late frost, or some other unwelcome visitor, 
cuts off its early blossoms. I have grewn a few 
of the thick-shelled variety at Niagara, and per- 
haps a light crop might be raised every few years 
with proper care. 

It is natural for us to associate nuts with broad- 
leafed trees and shrubs; and hence my surprise 
to learn that some members of the Pine family are 
nut-bearers. A pine of New Mexico, growing fifty 
feet high, yields nuts of pleasant flavor, with shells 
thinner than that of the hazel-nut. Pines also 
grow in California to the hight of nearly two hun- 
dred feet, whose huge cones contain seeds of 
agreeable taste, and which constitute an important 
means of subsistence to the Indians. 


The edible nuts grown in this country are too 
well known to need description; and I will only 
say, Plant, cultivate, prune, and manure the trees 
well with leaf-mold; do everything essential for 
securing an abundance of the “hard fruits,” and 
improving their size and flavor. Let the next gen- 
eration enjoy as we have done nut-gathering 
excursions: let them rise at early morn, join the 
lively group as they joyously march through 
the meadows, over the hills, or down the vales, 
to the pleasant groves, where stand the tall hicko- 
ries and branching chestnuts, bearing far be- 
yond reach the prizes sought. What man doés 
not remember the delight with which when a boy 
he climbed the trees and shook down those prizes 
upon the gleeful company? What woman does 
not remember with what enthusiasm when a maid- 
en she gathered the falling nuts, as well as engaged 
in the games that followed, when pockets, baskets 
and bags were filled? I do not like to think that 
such pleasures are to be “counted among the 
things that were.” 


A long time ago a minister who had two deacons in his congrega- 
tion given to sinful ways, preached a very practical sermon, but 
without thinking of them. During the delivery of his discourse he 
took occasion to say, ‘‘ Liar, stand on your feet,’”’ and, to his amaze- 
ment, one of the deacons stood up and remained standing until the 
exhortation was luded. It so happened that the next paragraph 
commenced with these words: ‘‘ Let those addicted to double 
dealing stand forth.” The deacon who had already arisen looked 
over to the other deacon, and whispered, ‘‘ You had better get up; 
I did.”"—F rom Collyer’s Lecture on Clear Grit. 








THE HENRY SWEET APPLE.~ 





BY HENRY THACKER. 
T has been said, that in order to determine the 
best fruit among several varieties it is only 
necessary to watch the birds in the fruit garden ; 
that the one they select to feast upon will invaria- 
bly be the best. 

In a similar manner I have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the Henry Sweet stands at the head 
of the long list of sweet apples. In the daily dis- 
tribution of dessert apples of different varieties, in 
a family of over two hundred persons, | have noticed 
that the Henry Sweet is pretty generally sought 
after by the lovers of sweet apples, and that ex- 
pressions of regret are heard when the supply 
is exhausted. Not only as a dessert fruit is the 
Henry Sweet highly esteemed among us, but also 
for baking and other purposes. 

ITS HISTORY. 

The history of the Henry Sweet apple is not 
generally known. Sometime in the latter part of 
the 17th century, a man by the name of Van Mid- 
dlesworth emigrated from the State of New Jersey 
to the western part of this State, and settled in 
the town of Owasco, Cayuga county, within a 
stone’s throw of the foot of the beautiful lake 
bearing also the name Owasco. At that time the 
country was new and but recently settled. Here 
Mr. Van Middlesworth commenced to make a 
home, and planted one of the first apple orchards 
in that section. Among the varieties grafted into 
this orchard was the Henry Sweet, which Mr. 
Van Middlesworth brought with him from his 
native State. Subsequently this apple was grafted 
into the orchards of his nearest neighbors ; and 
this was the extent of its dissemination in that 
region until the year 1847. Boys as well as birds 
are pretty likely to know where the best apples are 
to be had; and nearly as long ago as I can re- 
member, I had found out where the Henry Sweet 
apple grew; and during my grafting campaign, 
from the spring of 1847 to ’49, 1 somewhat ex- 
tended the heretofore narrow limits of this favorite 
sweet apple. I also, during this period, furnished 
my brother in Wayne county with some grafts, 
and introduced it on the domain of the Oneida 
Community. Such was at least the early history 
of the Henry Sweet apple in this section of the 
country; and as it has succeeded equally well in 
other localities where it has been tried, it deserves 
to be still more widely known and disseminated. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Downing, in his revised edition of * Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,” thus describes the Henry 
Sweet, under the synonymous names of Henrick 
Sweet, Henry Sweet, and Sweet Pearmain: “ Strong 
upright grower, regular and good bearer. Fruit 
medium, oblate, conic. Skin whitish yellow, 
shaded with light red, splashed with crimson, and 
sprinkled with a few gray dots. Stalk slender, 
medium, inserted in a deep, wide cavity. Calix 
small, closed, set in a rather deep, abrupt, round 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, very sweet, not 
very rich.” 

Instead of “not very rich,” he should have said, 
moderately rich. The fruit is always fair from No- 
vember to May. 


THIN SHEET-IRON. 





AN article appeared Oct. 1, 1864, in an English 
journal published at Birmingham, stating that 
John Brown and Co., of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, 
had succeeded in rolling a plate of iron seven feet 
long, six feet wide, and thirteen and one-half inches 
thick, the largest plate ever rolled. In the follow- 
ing November John C. Evans sent to the editor of 
the Birmingham Fournal the first letter written on 
sheet-iron that ever crossed the Atlantic ocean. 


_ the latter will have to try again. 





This new kind of letter paper was made bythe 
Sligo Iron-works of Pittsburg, Pa., and as it was 
supposed to be the thinnest iron ever rolled in the 
world, Mr. Evans challenged all England to sur- 
pass it in strength and tenacity. The iron was so 
thin that it weighed only twice as much as a 
sheet of letter paper of common thickness of the 
same surface dimensions. The sheet was only one- 
thousandth part of an inch in thickness: a sheet 
of ordinary note paper is about the one four-hun- 
dredth of an inch in thickness. The thinnest iron 
previously rolled was a sheet of Belgian iron the one 
six-hundred-and-sixty-sixth of an inch in thickness. 
The iron letter stirred up the English manufactu- 
rers to considerable competition among themselves, 
to see who should have the honor of rolling the 
thinnest iron, and of excelling the American manu- 
facturers. Sheet after sheet was sent to the editor 
of the Birmingham Fournal by the different manu- 
facturers, each of whom claimed that his sheet was 
a little thinner than had been made before. Final- 
ly two sheets were rolled by Messrs. Nevill, Ever- 
ett & Co., of the Marshfield works, measuring 
eight inches by five and one-half, weighing respec- 
tively forty-nine and forty-nine and one-half grains, 
and the one fourteen-hundredth of an inch in 
thickness. These gentlemen of course claimed the 
honor of rolling the thinnest iron in the world. 
Their works were at Llanelly, but as they had 
partners living at Birmingham it was thought that 
Birmingham should have the honor first claimed 
by Pittsburg, the Birmingham of the United 
States. But Pittsburg still carries off the palm, for 
its manufacturers have since rolled a sheet much 
thinner than Messrs Nevill, Everett & Co., and 
R. B. H. 





FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 





BY G, CRAGIN, 


HE late accident on the Hudson River 
railroad brings to mind a recent conver- 


sation with a railroad superintendent. After 


an experience of more than a quarter of a 
century in connection with railroads, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that nine-tenths, and possi- 
bly ninety-nine one-hundredths, of all railroad 
accidents are occasioned by unfaithfulness on 
the part of those connected with the roads. 
His greatest difficulty had been to secure 
faithfulness to details in the men who had been 
placed under his control. His constant motto 
is, “A thing worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” however insignificant the thing may be 
in itself. 


My friend, the superintendent, was not so 
fully persuaded respecting the best remedy for 
the evil of which he complained. The experi- 
ence of the Community in respect to this mat- 
ter of securing faithfulness in all its members 
may sometime be called for and appreciated. 
Certain it is, that we succeed in making every 
man trustworthy. Our method is, briefly, to 
induce him to seek the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of him who is faithfulness personified ; 
and, secondly, to criticise the unfaithful ele- 
ment in sincerity, and at the same time in the 
spirit that encourages improvement. Probably 
censure is often administered upon railroads 
and elsewhere in a way to stimulate the bad 
elements in men, causing them to be more 
careless and reckless than before. The psalm- 
ist says, “Let the righteous reprove me; it 
shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break 
my head.” 
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THE EDWARDS REVIVAL. 





BY REV. A. E. KITTREDGE IN THE ADVANCE. 


It began, as all true revivals do, inthe church. 
Its first indications were seriousness and penitence 
among professed Christians. Pres. Edwards, writ- 
ing of Northampton, and this may be taken as the 
history of thousands of towns and cities at the same 
time, says: “A great and earnest concern became 
universal, in all parts of the town, among persons 
of all ages. All the conversation in all companies 
was upon spiritual things, except so much as was 
necessary tor ordinary secular business. Men 
seemed to follow their business more as a part of 
their duty, than from any disposition to it.  Reli- 
gion was with all sorts, the great concern. It was 
then a dreadful thing among us, to live out of Christ, 
in danger every day, of dropping into hell. There 
was scarcely a person in town, young or old, that 
was left unconcerned about the great things of the 
eternal world. In fact, the town seemed to be full 
of the presence of God. Souls did, as it were, 
come by flocks to Jesus Christ.” The result was 
that 300 out ofa population of only 1,100 were 
savingly converted to God ; and this, as | have said, 
is only asample. It was not a transitory blessing, 
for a few months, or for a winter or a year, but 
commencing in 1734 it was at its hight in 1740, 
spreading through New England, New Jersey, 
Penn., and New York, (there was no West beyond 


that), and south to Delaware, Virginia and South, 


Carolina. We find one pastor in New York City 
writing, “‘Six hundred different persons have visi- 
ted me, for religious conversation, in three months,” 
and another states that in the same time, ‘ Over 
one thousand have called to ask the way from 
death and hell to life and heaven.” The whole 
town of Newark seemed brought under deep 
concern for their souls, and in Elizabethtown Rev. 
Mr. Dickenson writes, “1 have had more young 
people address me for direction in their spiritual 
concerns in three months than in thirty years be- 
fore.” It was in this revival that Whitefield swayed 
unconverted multitudes by his fervid eloquence 
and set thousands of stars in his future crown of 
rejoicing. The preaching was rousing and search- 
ing ; it was thoroughly evangelical, and the matter of 
it was the cardinal doctrines of the Retormation. 
And who can gaze on the sheaves from the grand 
harvesting for Immanuel, and not feel the blood 
of Christian enthusiasm and praise bound through 
his spiritual being? The churches were saved 
from shipwreck. Christians were brought back to 
their first love; and from a population of 2,000,000, 
which was then the census of America, 50,000 con- 
verts bowed penitent and loving at the pierced feet 
of Jesus. 


THE NEWS. 

OF 90,000,000 railway travelers in France last 
year, only two passengers and four railway servants 
were killed, and 112 passengers and 61 servants 
injured. 


AN important section of the Russian railwa 
system, 286 miles long, has just been opened, 
placing St. Petersburg in direct communication 
with Revel, an important port on the Baltic. 


The St. Louis Repudlican, in its annual review 
of the trade of that city, shows that the receipts of 
grain there were 23,908,610 bushels in 1870, against 
19,204,035 in 1869. 

Mr. HENRY BERGH is becoming a power in 
New York city in his especial line of preventing 
cruelty to animals. One day last week he stopped 
tor two hours the street cars on third and fourth 
avenues, and only allowed them to proceed when 
the railroad companies attached an extra span of 
horses to each car. 


Iv is rarely the case that the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn are connected by a bridge of ice ; 
such, however, was the case on Saturday, the 11th 
inst. The gamins of New York set the example 
of walking over it, which was followed by the more 
adventurous on the thronged docks. Theneands 
availed themselves of the opportunity to make a 
free passage across the river. 


LaTE revelations concerning the New Hamburg 
disaster make the Company chargeable with the 
grossest neglect of duty. It seems that since the 
bridge was built, twenty-one years ago, it has at 
no time been without a watchman, whose duty it 
was at night to place a light in the top of the sig- 
nal tower ; a white light if the road was clear, and 
a red one if there was danger. This light is visi- 





ble to an approaching train more than a mile away. 
For the past two months the watchman at the 
bridge has had charge of a water-tank one-quarter 
of a mile distant, and has been obliged to do duty 
at both places. Hence on the fatal Tuesday even- 
ing the treacherous signal, “ All’s well,” hung over 
a horrible death-trap. 


THE papers record the death, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. 12th, of Miss Alice Cary, a lady well 
known in literary circles, and possessing rare po- 
etical gifts. 

THE N. Y. State Agricultural Society has pre- 
sented to the Legislature a bill providing that all 
the laws relative to the Rinderpest shall continue 
in force; also tor the annual appropriation of 
— to carry out the provisions of the various 
aws. 


THE report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows 1,627 National banks in operation, having 
$436,478,311 paid in capital, $342,833,850 bonds on 
deposit, $331,730,901 issued circulation, and $299, 
829,879 actual circulation. This added to the 
greenbacks in circulation, $356,000,000, and nearly 
$40,000,000 fractional currency, makes a total of 
nearly $700,000,000, paper money in circulation. 


No intelligence has yet been received of the 
steam-ship Tennessee which sailed from the port 
of New York Jan. 17th, bearing the San Domingo 
Commissioners ; and fears are entertained by some 
respecting her fate: but Government officials, and 
those who should be best able to judge correctly, 
express the opinion that no serious misfortunes 
have befallen her. 


A BILL has received the signature of the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio which provides that when an inebriate 
is so far overcome by his appetite that he is squan- 
dering his property and likely to become a public 
charge, the Courts, upon sufficient evidence, may 
appoint him a guardian. 


GEN. SICKLES, U. S. Minister at the Court of 
Spain, informs our Goverment, that a Commission 
has been appointed at Madrid, to inquire into and 
settle the claims of United States citizens for loss- 
es sustained during the Cuban insurrection. 
Meanwhile the royal Commissioners appointed by 
the British Government are on their way to this 
country. These are good omens. 


THE money contributions for the relief of France 
have in New York alone reached the sum of 
$100,000. 


THE House of Commons voted unanimously 
last Tuesday evening a dowry of £30,000 to Prin- 
cess Louise, and an annual allowance of £6,000. 


GARIBALDI declines to participate in the. politi- 
cal strife, so inevitable in the coming reconstruc- 
tion of the Government of France, and has re- 
turned to his home on the island of Caprera. 


IT is reported that Bismarck will allow the 
armistice to be prolonged but five days, 


THE Germans are making heavy money exac- 
tions of Paris and the larger provincial cities. 


THE captive Emperor at Wilhelmshohe issued, 
under date of Feb. 8th, a proclamation to the elec- 
tors of France. It is a skillfully worded docu- 
ment, put forth with the evident design of bring- 
ing his name prominently before the public, in the 
coming reconstruction of the Government. 


BELFORT has surrendered to the Germans; the 
garrison will be allowed to march out with all the 
honors of war. 


ON Monday, the 13th inst., the French Assem- 
bly held a preliminary session at Bordeaux, in 
order to fix upon some day for the first public ses- 
sion. About 300 Deputies were present. The 
rules and regulations of the Chamber of 1849 were 
adopted. The comparative popularity of the 
French leaders may be seen from the election re- 
turns, which show M. Thiers to be elected by 18 
Departments ; Gen. Trochu by 7; Gen. Changar- 
nier by 4; M. Gambetta by 3; M. Jules Favre by 
2. Later dispatches state that a disposition is 
manifested to confine the action of the Assembly 
to the ratification of the terms of peace, and to 
= other matters till the adjournment to 

aris. 


THE latest news from France is, that M. Grévy 
has been elected President of the Assembly. The 
total vote cast was 538, of which Grévy received 
519. Ata caucus held on the 15th, it was resolved 
to establish a Provisional Government with Thiers 
as President, and Favre as Premier. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To W. F. P., St. Fohnsville, N. Y.—We cannot at present fur- 
nish you employment. 

To A. P., Evansville, Wis,—We are unable to state the name 
of the author of ‘‘ Heart-Hushings.”’ 

To A. E., Columbus, Kans.—For a reply to your last communi- 
cation we refer you to the article, ‘‘ About New Communities,”’ in 
the Crrcucar of Feb. 6. 

To $. P., Centre, Ala.—We like Mape’s Subsoiler better than 
any other we have tried ; we have never used a Ditcher ; we are un- 
able to say what is the best kind of Corn-sheller now in market. 

To B. F. W., London, Eng.—We should be pleased to receive 
communications from you for the CrrcuLar. Will you not occa- 
sionally write upon topics relating to political, social and religious 
progress in Europe? 

To $. H., Milwaukee, Wis.—We have received the printed slip 
and communication. We did not publish the former partly because 
we had no means of determining its truthfulness, and we are par- 
ticularly desirous of avoiding any misrepresentation of other Com- 
munities. We cannot decide whether we will publish or not the 
proposed communication respecting ‘‘ parties in Lowa, ’ until we have 
examined it. 


“T am glad, Dr. Johnson,” said an English lady to the great 
lexicographer, ‘‘to see that you have omitted from your dictionary 
all vulgar and immodest words.” 

“T perceive, madam, you have been looking for them,’’ said the 
bluff old hater of all shams. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds ef Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do. a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. ‘* 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. Tosubscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo- 
Prige, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A: Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price,. 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 
Numbers 1 and: 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 


voted to the expl ion of C ity principles and customs,. 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 





Messrs. TruBNeR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rag- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other: 
publications. 
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